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BELLINI. 



BY ARTHUR POUGIN. 



Translated from the FrQiioh by Maboabej Cecilia 
Cleyilahd. 



II. 



In the course of the second half .of the 
eighteenth century, a young artist, born in the 
Abruzzi, and hardly out of school, came to estab- 
lish himself in the city ol Catena, situated at the 
toot of Etna, that scourge of Sicily, and married 
almost immediately. Although in the future his 
name was to become celebrated, it was not from 
him that the -renown should ' proceed, notwith- 
standing he had been finely educated at the 
Royal College of Music at Naples, then under the 
directorship of the great Piccini, the worthy rival 
ol Gluck, the author of " Roland of Atys," and of 
a hundred other chefs cPoeuvre. Vincenzo Belli- 
ni — thus was he styled — had from this marriage 
several sons, one of whom, Rosarlo, also devoted 
himself to music, but without great success. 
Still poung, he thought, in his turn, to marry, 
and espoused a young girl, intelligent and let- 
tered, named Agata Ferlito, by whom he had 
seven children— four sons and three daughters. 
It is the eldest of these children who occupies our 
attention — the one to whom, according to an 
ancient custom, they gave the name of his grand- 
father, Vincenzo, and who was born at Catena 
the 1st of November, 1801. 

There are families in which the children seem in 
a degree born to a certain profession or art. The 
Vernets were all born painters; the Bachs, for 
several generations, have furnished organists and 
composers ; the Couperin family remain celebrated 
among the annals of the piano; in like manner 
the Bellinis seemed predestined, and music was, 
with them, cultivated from father to son, so much 
so that, of the four male chi dren of Rosario, one 
alone, foreign to the general taste of his family, 
became an accountant, whilst the other three 
embraced with joy the career of their fathers be- 
fore them. To be just, we must acknowledge 
that one only possessed exceptional talent in this 
direction, and that but tor him the name of Bel- 
lini would have been lost in an honest obscurity. 
That person was the young Vicenzo. Some biog- 
raphers have affirmed that the father of this child 
discouraged his preceious inclination for music; 
that it was only owing to the lessons and secret 
counsels ol his grandfather that he acquired his 
.first knowledge of that charming art; that it was 
relatively later that he obtained permission to 
give himself, without reserve and without con- 
straint, to the studies of his choice. The lawyer 
Ciconetti, who has founded the basis of his inter- 
esting work upon Bellini from the recitals of the 
surviving members of the family, affirms that this 
i3 entirely false, and that, far from opposing the 
desires of his son, the father encouraged them. 

Without taking word for word the assertions of 
this_biographer — sometimes a little too credulous 
— without admitting, as he does, too benevolent- 
ly, that the little Vicenzo, scarcely a year old, 
beat the time to any air he heard sung; that at 
eighteen months, his grandfather accompanying 
him on the piano, he hummed correctly an air of 
Fioraventi; that at three years old, and whilst Sis 
grandlather directed the execution of a mass in 
the church of the Capuchins, he approached the 
* desk, and taking possession surreptitiously of the 
baton commenced leading the orchestra with a 
surety and aplomb extraordinary,— it neverthe- 



less appears certain that the child showed, from 
his earliest years, an irresistible tendency and 
exceptional disposition for music. 

His talent was such, that receiving lessons from 
his father and grandfather, at five years he al- 
ready possessed a certain facility over the piano, 
and at the close of the following year, gave, as 
composer, proofs of a remarkable and precocious 
fecundity. At the age of five, after having ex- 
plained to him the text Qallus cantavit of the 
Evangelist, he set it to music in honor of his Ital- 
ian master, the chanoine Innocenzo Pulci; and 
at seven wrote two Tantum ergo, one of which 
owas executed in the church of 8t. Micliel majeur, 
some Sicilian Romanza's and canzone, two Masses 
with Vespers, three Salve Bcgina and several can- 
tat's. During this time he applied himself to the 
study of the Latin language and followed the 
course of studies at the University. 

His character developed as well as his intellect, 
and that affectionate good nature, which was one 
of the principal traits of his tender and melan- 
choly nature, was manifested every moment. 
Even then those frequent transitions from inordi- 
nate joy to deep melancholy were remarked. The 
more he avanced in age, the more frequent be- 
came these outbreaks of unreasonable sadness, 
induced from a nervous sensibility pushed to ex- 
tremes, and of which his works bear the ineffac- 
eble stamp. 

Meanwhile the child had become a youth, and 
his father was anxious that those brilliant facul- 
ties which he had heretofore displayed, should 
not perish from any want of expansion. Conscious 
that he was incapable of directing him in his 
higher studies, he realized that his son required 
the instruction of an artist more experienced than 
himself. Consequently he addressed a petition to 
the Duke of Sammartino, Intendent of the city of 
Catena, for the purpose of obtaining from the 
communal fund, a pension which would enable 
Vincenzo to pursue his studies at the Conserva- 
toire ot Naples. The Intendent presented the pe- 
tition to Prince Pardo,. patrician, and the Decurie, 
on the recommendation of the latter, decreed, 
the 5th of May, 1819, an annual allowance in fa- 
vor of young Bellini. 

His joy was great upon receiving this intelli- 
gence, although tempered by the sadness he felt 
in being separated from his family, for whom he 
always felt a lively and profound affection. It 
was necessary, nevertheless, to yield to this ne- 
cessity, and half smiling, half weeping, father, 
mother, sisters and brothers, not forgetting the 
old grand alter, gave him an affectionate adieu, 
and conducted him to the road to Naples, from 
whence he was to return in six years, already 
marked on the forehead by Glory, and encour- 
aged by a first success. 

[2b be continues.] 



LIVES OF THE EARLY PAINTERS. 



BI MES. JAMESON. 



. LORENZO GHIBERTI. 

THE GATES OP SAN GIOVANNI. 



We are now to enter on a view of the progress 
ofpaintingin the fifteenth century— a period per- 
haps the most remarkable in the whole history of 
mankind; distinguished by the most extraordina- 
ry mental activity, by rapid improvement in the 
arts of life, by the first steady advance in philoso- 
phical inquiry, by the restoration bl classical 
learning, and by two great events, of which the 



result lie almost beyond the reach of calculation — 
the invention ot the art of printing, and the dis- 
covery of America. 

The progressive impulse which characterized 
this memorable period was felt not less in the'rlne 
arts. In painting, the adoption of oil3 in the 
mixing of colors, instead of the aqueous and glu- 
tinous vehicles formerly used for the purpose, led 
to some most important results. But long before 
the general adoption of this and other improve- 
ments in the materials employed, there had been 
a strong impulse given to the mental development 
of art, ; of which we have to say a few words before 
we come to treat further of the history and efforts 
of individual minds. . ^_ 

During the fourteenth century, we find all Italy 
filled with the scholars and imitators of Giotto. 
But in the fifteenth there was a manifest striving . 
after originality of style ; a branching off into par- 
ticular schools, distinguished by the predominance 
of some particular characteristic in the m de of 
treatment: as expression, form, color, the tenden- 
cy to the merely Imitative, or the aspiration to- 
wards the spiritual and ideal. At this time we 
begin to hear ot the Neapolitan, Umbrian, Bolog- 
nese, Venetian, and Paduan schools, as distinctly 
characterized; but from 1400 to 1450 we still find 
the Tuscan schools in advance of all the rest in 
power, invention, fertility, and in the application 
of knowledge and mechanical means to a given 
end; and, as in the thirteenth century we traced 
the new influence given to modern art by Giotto 
back to the sculptor Nicola Pisano, so in the fif- 
teenth century we find the influence of another 
sculptor, Lorenzo Ghiberti, producing an effect 
on his contemporaries, more especially his fellow- 
citizens, which, by developing and perfecting the 
principles of imitation on which Giotto had work- 
ed, v stamped that peculiar character on Florentine 
art which distinguished it all through the century 
of which we have now to speak, and the beginning 
ot the next , 

For these reasons, the story ol* Ghiberti, and 
the casting of the famous gntcs of San Giovanni, 
may be considered as an epoch in the history of 
painting! We shall find, as we proceed, almost 
every great name, and every important advance 
in ait, connected with it directly or indirectly; 
while the cempetition which is about to takeplaco 
among our own artists, with a view to the decora- 
tion of the houses of Parliament, lends, at the 
present moment, a particular interest and appli- 
cation to this beautilul anecdote. 

Florence, at the period of which we speak, was 
at the head of all the states of Italy, and at the 
height ot its prosperity. The government was es- 
sentially democratic in spirit and form; every 
class and interest in the state— the aristocracy, 
the military, merchants, tradesmen, and mechan- 
ics— had each a due share of power, and served 
to balance each other. The family ot the Medici, 
who a century later seized on the sovereignty, 
were at this time only among the most distin- 
guished citizens, and members of a great mercan- 
tile house, at the head of which was Giovanni, the 
father of Cosmo do' Medici. The trades were di- 
vided into guilds or companies, called Arti, 
which were represented in the government by 
twenty-four Consoli, or consuls. It was these 
consuls of the guild ot merchants who, in the year 
1401, undertook to erect a second gate or door of 
bronze to the Baptistery of St. John, which should 
form a pendant to the fret, executed in the pro- 
ceding century (1330), by Andrea Pisano, from 
the designs of Giotto, and representing in rich 



